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ABSTRACT 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  a  summary 
of  historic  events  which  occurred  along  the  Yellowstone  River 
between  Livingston  and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  The 
findings  of  this  report  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
&he  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  making  land  use  decisions. 

A  secondary  purpose  is  to  evaluate  major  historic  sites 
which  may  influence  Bureau  of  Land  Management  decisions  concerning 
surface  and  mineral  resources.  It  has  been  determined,  as  far 
as  possible,  where  the  major  historic  sites  lie  in  relation  to 
natiinal  resource  land.  This  report  also  contains  specific 
recommendations  for  historic  preservation  and/or  development  of 
historic  sites. 

It  will  also  help  orient  new  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  the  area,  thus  alerting  them  to  the  historic 
value  of  the  Yellowstone  River  area. 

The  Yellowstone  River  Valley  is  historicly  significant, 
first,  because  Lewis  and  Clark  saw  fit  to  explore  it,  thus 
opening  up  this  part  of  the  West  to  fur  trading  as  well  as  later 
exploration  and  settlement.  There  are  several  historic  sites 
near  national  resource  land  or  federal  mineral  estate  which 
should  be  managed  to  preserve  these  sites.  As  many  people 
float  the  Yellowstone  River  each  year,  many  hoping  to  relive 


Clark's  journey  or  something  from  the  past,  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  historic , setting  wherever  possible. 


CROW  INDIANS 


For  many  centuries  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River  was 
seasonally  occupied  by  various  Indian  tribes.  This  valley  was 
a  hunter's  paradise  for  such  tribes  as  the  Blackfoot,  Assiniboines , 
Gros  Ventre,  Flathead,  Shoshone,  Nez  Perce,  Cheyenne,  Sioux, 

Mandan,  Minitar i  and  Arickara.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the 
homeland  of  the  Crows . 

Arapooash,  a  great  Crow  Chief  rendered  this  account  of 
his  country  in  the  early  1800’s  to  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company. 

The  Crow  country  is  a  good  country.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  put  it  exactly  in  the  right  place;  while  you  are 
in  it  you  fare  well;  whenever  you  go  out  of  it,  which¬ 
ever  way  you  travel  you  fare  worse.  If  you  go  to 
the  south,  you  have  to  wander  over  great  barren  plains; 
the  water  is  warm  and  bad  and  you  meet  with  fever  and 
ague.  To  the  north  it  is  cold;  the  winters  are  long 
and  bitter  and  there  is  no  grass;  you  can  not  keep 
horses  there  but  must  travel  with  dogs.  What  is  a 
country  without  horses? 

On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  paddle  about 
in  canoes  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are  worn  out; 
they  are  always  taking  fish  bones  out  of  their  mouths, . 
fish  is  poor  food. 

To  the  east  they  dwell  in  villages;  they  live  well, 
but  they  drink  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri  --  that 
is  bad.  A  Crow's  dog  would  not  drink  such  water. 

About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  fine  country; 
good  water,  good  grass,  plenty  of  buffalo.  In  summer 
it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  Crow  Country,  but  in  winter 
it  is  cold;  the  grass  is  gone  and  there  is  no  salt  weed 
for  the  horses . 

The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place. 

It  has  snowy  mountains  and  sunny  plains,  all  kinds  of 
climates  and  good  things  for  every  season.  When  the 
summer  heats  scorch  the  prairies,  you  can  draw  up  under 


the  mountains,  where  the  air  is  sweet  and  cool,  the 
grass  fresh,  and  the  bright  streams  come  tumbling  out 
of  the  snow  banks.  There  you  can  hunt  the  elk,  the 
deer,  and  the  antelope  when  their  skins  are  fit  for 
dressing;  theee  you  will  find  plenty  of  white  bears  and 
mountain  sheep. 

In  the  autumn  when  your  horses  are  fat  and  strong 
from  the  mountain  pastures  you  can  go  down  into  the 
plains  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  or  trap  beaver  in  the 
streams.  And  when  winter  comes  on,  you  can  take  shelter- 
in  the  woody  bottoms  along  the  rivers;  there  you  will 
find  buffalo  meat  for  yourselves  and  cottonwood  bark 
for  your  horses,  or  you  may  winter  in  the  Wind  River 
valley,  where  there  is  salt  weed  in  abundance. 

The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
Everything  good  is  to  be  found  there.  There  is  no 
country  like  the  Crow  country. ^ 


The  Crow  Indians  were  traditionally  a  peaceful  tribe;  they 
were  never  the  first  to  break  a  peace.  Only  to  avenge  the  death 
of  a  Crow  did  they  go  to  war.  Unlike  most  tribes,  the  Crow 
captured,  rather  than  killed,  women  and  children  of  enemy  tribes 
and  adopted  them  into  their  own  families.  This  was  a  method  of 
replacing  those  killed  in  battle  and  thus  keeping  the  tribal 
population  up. 

The  early  1800's  saw  a  split  in  the  Crow  Nation.  This  was 
caused  by  rivalry  between  two  influential  chiefs,  Arapooash  and 
Long  Hair.  The  greater  number  followed  Chief  Long  Hair  into  the 
mountains  to  live  and  hence  were  known  as  Mountain  Crow.  The 
remainder  followed  Arapooash  and  lived  along  the  river,  thus 
River  Crow.^ 

In  1837,  a  small  pox  epidemic  swept  through  the  Crow  Nation. 

A  once  large  and  powerful  tribe  was  reduced  to  about  2,000  people. 
Several  historic  sites  are  connected  with  the  epidemic.  The 
first  is  Sacrifice  Cliff,  so  called  because  either  in  desperation, 
of  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  many  Indians  ££e  said  to  have 
leaped  from  it  to  their  death  in  the  river  below. 

**  See  Map 
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Many  of  the  dead  were  buried  in  cliff  interments.  One  of 
these,  Place-of-the-Skulls ,  is  near  Billings’  east  side.  Place- 
of-the-Skulls  was  used  during  the  1837  small  pox  epidemic.** 

According  to  Crow  legend,  Where- the-White-Horse-Went-Down 
memorializes  an  incident  in  which  two  young  men  mounted  a  white 
horse,  and  jumped  from  a  butte,  offering  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  end  the  epidemic.  Crow  tradition  says  they  succeeded. **3 

Material  culture  of  the  Crow  centered  around  the  horse. 

Both  men  and  women  were  expert  riders.  The  (How  was  a  rich 
tribe,  and  measured  their  wealth  in  horses.  Horses  were 
obtained  through  trade  with  the  Flathead  and  Nez  Perce  Indians. 

The  Blackfoot  nation  was  also  rich  in  horses,  and  because 
of  this,  they  were  traditional  enemies  of  the  Crow.  Each  tribe 
had  to  constantly  guard  its  horses  because  of  enemy  raiding  parties. 
It  was  essential  for  a  hunting  culture,  such  as  the  Crow’s,  to 
have  horses  or  starve,  as  the  horse  greatly  facilitated  buffalo 
hunting.  When  the  tribe  moved,  everyone  and  everything  went  on 
horseback.  The  fact  that  they  had  many  horses  made  them  rich 
because  the  horse  was  a  means  of  traded 

Quarrels  within  the  tribe  were  settled  by  taking  horses  from 
the  offender  or  his  family.  If  the  quarrel  was  a  minor  one,  a 
verbal  battle  was  the  means  of  solving  it. 

Lifestyle  of  the  Crow  changed  very  little  until  late  in  the 
19th  century.  In  1851,  they  were  put  on  a  large  reservation; 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Powder  River,  thence  up  the  Powder 
to  its  source,  thence  along  the  main  range  of  the  Black  Hills  and 
Wind  River  Mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  thence 
down  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  Shields  River,  thence  to  the 
headwaters  of  Dry  Creek,  thence  to  its  mouth. 5  Though  they  were 
officially  on  a  reservation,  they  were  not  moved  from  their  home, 
and  there  were  few  whites  in  the  area  to  bother  them  until  1863 
when  gold  was  discovered  to  the  west.  This  brought  gold  seekers 
to  Crow  territory,  which  eventually  resulted  in  a  reduction  in 
size  of  the  reservation  in  1868.  The  Indians  were  allowed  to 
keep  land  south  and  east  of  the  Yellowstone  in  Montana,  and  west 
of  the  107th  degree  of  longitude. ^ 

1868  also  marked  the  first  Crow  agency,  Ft.  Parker.  This 
was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Mission  Creek,  and  E.  M.  Camp,  Captain 
in  the  Army,  was  the  first  agent,  but  lasted  less  than  a  year 
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when  Major  F.  D.  Pease  was  appointed. to  the  post.  The  buildings 
were  solid  log  structures  and  were  surrounded  by  a  10*  stockade. 
These  buildings  burned  early  in  1870,  and  were  replaced  by  adobe 
structures.  By  June,  1871,  Agent  Pease  had  built  two  miles  of 
irrigation  ditch,  three  miles  of  fence  and  100  acres  under 
cultivation. 

Even  with  the  establishment  of  the  agency,  the  Crow  way  of 
life  changed  very  little.  They  now  had  someone  to  complain  to 
about  white  encroachment,  and  they  now  received  annual  government 
issues  of  various  items.  However , , buffalo ,  and  wild  fruits  and 
berries  were  plentiful,  therefore  dependence  on  the  government 
issues  was  not  necessary. 

In  1875  Crow  Agency  was  moved  to  the  valley  of  the  Stillwater 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  Rosebud  Creek.  This  move  was  made  for 
several  reasons.  Firs'",  the  Sioux  were  gradually  overrunning 
Crow  territory  because  they  were  being  pushed  from  their  own  land 
by  whites.  A  more  centsait  location  of  the  agency  would  provide 
more  protection.  This  location  was  also  closer  to  the  protection 
of  the  Yellowstone  River  Posts.  The  land  was  better  for  livestock 
raising  and  agriculture.  It  was  hoped  that  illegal  sale  of 
alcohol  to  Indians  could  be  controlled  by  moving  farther  from 
the  boundary  of  the  reservation.  The  Indians  liked  Crow  Agency 
on  Rosebud  Creek.  They  lived  well,  much  as  they  always  had. 

The  Crow  felt  great  sadness  in  leaving  in  1883  when  the  agency 
was  moved  to  its  present  location.^ 

The  early  1880’s  marks  the  first  great  change  in  Crow  life. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  extermination  of  the  large  buffalo 
herds,  on  which  the  plains  Indians  greatly  depended.  “\fhey^ere 
now  forced  to  depend  on  government  issues  and  to  accept  the 
white  culture  as  their  own,  to  some  extent.  Crow  material 
culture  and  religion  were  related,  in  that,  to  gain  esteem  in 
the  tribe,  one  had  to  show  bravery  in  battle  and  cunning  in 
horse  thievery.  These  values,  along  with  others,  had  to  change, 
though  basicly  the  native  religion  changed  little. 


Many  of  the  dead  were  buried  in  cliff  interments.  One  of 
f  these,  Place-of- the-Skulls ,  is  near  Billings'  east  side.  Place- 

^  of- the-Skulls  was  used  during  the  1837  small  pox  epidemic.** 

According  to  Crow  legend,  Where- the-White-Horse-Went-Down 
memorializes  an  incident  in  which  two  young  men  mounted  a  white 
horse,  and  jumped  from  a  butte,  offering  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  end  the  epidemic.  Crow  tradition  says  they  succeeded.** 3 

Material  culture  of  the  Crow  centered  around  the  horse. 

Both  men  and  women  were  expert  riders.  The  Glow  was  a  rich 
tribe,  and  measured  their  wealth  in  horses.  Horses  were 
obtained  through  trade  with  the  Flathead  and  Nez  Perce  Indians. 

The  Blackfoot  nation  was  also  rich  in  horses,  and  because 
of  this,  they  were  traditional  enemies  of  the  Crow.  Each  tribe 
had  to  constantly  guard  its  horses  because  of  enemy  raiding  parties. 
It  was  essential  for  a  hunting  culture,  such  as  the  Crow's,  to 
have  horses  or  starve,  as  the  horse  greatly  facilitated  buffalo 
hunting.  When  the  tribe  moved,  everyone,  and  everything  went  on 
horseback.  The  fact  that  they  had  many  horses  made  them  rich 
because  the  horse  was  a  means  of  trade. ^ 

Quarrels  within  the  tribe  were  settled  by  taking  horses  from 
P  the  offender  or  his  family.  If  the  quarrel  was  a  minor  one,  a 

verbal  battle  was  the  means  of  solving  it. 

Lifestyle  of  the  Crow  changed  very  little  until  late  in  the 
19th  century.  In  1851,  they  were  put  on  a  large  reservation; 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Powder  River,  thence  up  the  Powder 
to  its  source,  thence  along  the  main  range  of  the  Black  Hills  and 
Wind  River  Mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  thence 
down  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  Shields  River,  thence  to  the 
headwaters  of  Dry  Creek,  thence  to  its  mouth. 5  Though  they  were 
officially  on  a  reservation,  they  were  not  moved  from  their  home, 
and  there  were  few  whites  in  the  area  to  bother  them  until  1863 
when  gold  was  discovered  to  the  west.  This  brought  gold  seekers 
to  Crow  territory,  which  eventually  resulted  in  a  reduction  in 
size  of  the  reservation  in  1868.  The  Indians  were  allowed  to 
keep  land  south  and  east  of  the  Yellowstone  in  Montana,  and  west 
of  the  107th  degree  of  longitude. ^ 

1868  also  marked  the  first  Crow  agency,  Ft.  Parker.  This 
was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Mission  Creek,  and  E.  M.  Camp,  Captain 
in  the  Army,  was  the  first  agent,  but  lasted  less  than  a  year 
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when  Major  F.  D.  Pease  was  appointed. to  the  post.  The  buildings 
were  solid  log  structures  and  were  surrounded  by  a  10'  stockade. 
These  buildings  burned  early  in  1870,  and  were  replaced  by  adobe 
structures.  By  June,  1871,  Agent  Pease  had  built  two  miles  of 
irrigation  ditch,  three  miles  of  fence  and  100  acres  under 
cultivation. 

Even  with  the  establishment  of  the  agency,  the  Crow  way  of 
life  changed  very  little.  They  now  had  someone  to  complain  to 
about  white  encroachment,  and  they  now  received  annual  government 
issues  of  various  items.  However,  buffalo,  and  wild  fruits  and 
berries  were  plentiful,  therefore  dependence  on  the  government 
issues  was  not  necessary. 

In  1875  Crow  Agency  was  moved  to  the  valley  of  the  Stillwater 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  Rosebud  Creek.  This  move  was  made  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  Sioux  were  gradually  overrunning 
Crow  territory  because  they  were  being  pushed  from  their  own  land 
by  whites.  A  more  centcai  location  of  the  agency  would  provide 
more  protection.  This  location  was  also  closer  to  the  protection 
of  the  Yellowstone  River  Posts.  The  land  was  better  for  livestock 
raising  and  agriculture.  It  was  hoped  that  illegal  sale  of 
alcohol  to  Indians  could  be  controlled  by  moving  farther  from 
the  boundary  of  the  reservation.  The  Indians  liked  Crow  Agency 
on  Rosebud  Creek.  They  lived  well,  much  as  they  always  had. 

The  Crow  felt  great  sadness  in  leaving  in  1883  when  the  agency 
was  moved  to  its  present  location.^ 

The  early  1880's  marks  the  first  great  change  in  Crow  life. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  extermination  of  the  large  buffalo 
herds,  on  which  the  plains  Indians  greatly  depended,  “  .fheyewere 
now  forced  to  depend  on  government  issues  and  to  accept  the 
white  culture  as  their  own,  to  some  extent.  Crow  material 
culture  and  religion  were  related,  in  that,  to  gain  esteem  in 
the  tribe,  one  had  to  show  bravery  in  battle  and  cunning  in 
horse  thievery.  These  values,  along  with  others,  had  to  change, 
though  basicly  the  native  religion  changed  little. 
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EARLY  EXPLORATION 
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Crow  country  was  first  explored  in  the  1700’s  by  the  French 
Canadian,  Pierre  La  Verendrye;  and  in  1805  by  Francios  Antoine 
Larocque.  Both  parties  were  sent  out  by  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company 
to  find  fertile  trapping  grounds  and  to  win  the  friendship  and 
support  of  the  Indians  in  the  area. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK 


The  first  Americans  to  explore  the  Yellowstone  Valley  were 
Captain  William  Clark,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and  his 
party  on  their  return  to  the  States  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1806. 
The  party  spent  July  15-26,  1806,  on  the  Yellowstone  between  the 
‘'Great  Bend'  and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  During  this 
time  Captain  Clark  writes  in  his  journal  of  the  great  quantities 
of  wildlife  in  the  river  valley.  Here  ^re  a  few  of  his  comments: 

'Saw  a  large  gangue  of  about  200  Elk  and  nearly 
as  many  Antelope  also  two  white  or  Grey  Bear  in  the 
plains.  .  .  .  Saw  emence  heards  of  Elk  feeding  on  the 
opposit  side  of  the  river.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  young 
gees  in  the  river.  .  .  ."^-0 

"The  Buffalow  and  Elk  is  astonishingly  noumerous 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  each  side,.  .  . "H 

When  camped  near  Pompey's  Pillar  they  were  annoyed  by: 

"emence  herds  of  Buffalow  about  our  camp  as  it  is  now 
running  time  with  these  animals  the  bulls  keep  such  a 
grunting  nois  which  is  very  loud  and  disagreeable 
sound  that  we*  are  compelled  to  scear  them  away  before 
we  can  sleep  the  men  fire  several  shot  at  them  and 
scear  them  away."^2 

Noting  a  bighorn  ram  on  a  nearby  hill,  Clark 

"assended  the  hill  with  a  view  to  kill  the  ram. 

The  Musquetors  was  so  noumerous  that  I  could  not  keep 
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them  off  my  gun  long  enough  to  take  sight  and  by  that 
means  Missed.  (!)  ^ 

As  soon*  as  Clark  reached  the  Yellowstone,  he  began  looking 
for  a  tree  large  enough  that  a  canoe  could  be  made  from  it.  It 
was  not  until  they  reached  the  Camp  of  July  19-24,  near  present 
Park  City,  that  a  suitable  tree  was  found.  On  the  fourth  day 
of  travel  down  the  river,  one  of  the  party,  Gibson,  had  a  serious 
accident.  While  attempting  to  mount  his  horse  after  shooting 
a  deer,  he  fj^.1  on  a  snag,  driving  it  into  the  "Muskeler  part 
of  his  thy.”  This  hastened  the  need  for  a  canoe,  as  the  wound 
was  very  painful.  A  tree  of  sufficient  size  could  not  be  found, 
so  they  made  two  smaller  canoes  and  lashed  them  together  for  the 
down  river  trip.** 

The  morning  of  July  20,  it  was  reported  that  half  of  their 
horses  were  gone  and  it  was  assumed,  correctly,  that  they  had 
been  stolen  by  Crow  Indians  who  were  masters  at  thievery.  When 
the  canoes  were  completed,  Clark  commissioned  Sargent  Pryor  and 
two  others  to  take  the  remaining  horses  overland  to  the  Mandan 
Villages.  They  were  to  meet  at  the  Big  Horn  River,  however  Clark 
mistook  the  Clarks  Fork  for  the  Big  Horn  and  they  met  there. 

The  horse  detail  had  a  rather  unique  problem  in  reaching  this 
point.  The  horses  were  Indian  ponies,  trained  for  the  buffalo 
hunt  and: 

"in  passing  every  gangue  of  buffalo  the  loos  horses 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Buffalow  would  immediately  pursue 
them  and  run  around  them.  All  those  that  (had)  sufficient 
speed  would  head  the  buffalow  and  those  of  less  speed 
would  pursue  as  fast  as  they  could.  .  .  ."15 

In  order  to  make  any  time,  they  had  to  send  one  man  ahead  to 
scare  the  buffalo  away.  Two  days  after  leaving  the  Clarks  Fork, 
their  remaining  horses  were  stolen,  and  the  four  men  made  haste 
to  rejoin  the  main  party  on  the  Yellows tone . 16 

Clark  inscribed  his  name  on  Pompey 1 s  Pillar,  which  he  named 
Pompy ! s  Tower,  probably  for  Baptiste  Charbonneau,  the  young  son 
of  Sacajawea,  the  famed  guide.  Clark  was  very  fond  of  the  boy 
and  called  him  "Pomp"  which  means  "Chief"  or  "Little  Chief". 


FUR  TRADE 


MISSOURI  FUR  COMPANY 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  to  the  Pacific  opened  the 
American  west  for  the  fur  trade.  In  1807,  a  group  of  trappers 
under  Manuel  Lisa  entered  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  and  built 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  as  headquarters  for 
the  trapping  parties.^  This  was  variously  called  Ft.  Lisa, 

Lisa's  Fort,  or  Ft.  Manuel.  It  was  in  use  only  one  season.  Lisa 
sent  men  out  during  the  winter  to  trap  and  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  His  original  plan  was  to 
monopolize  the  fur  trade  and  eventually  build  a  fort  at  the 
Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  which  was  in  Blackfoot  territory. 

As  the  British  had  been  there  before,  the  Indians  were  loyal  to 
the  British  traders,  and  therefore  hostile  to  the  Americans. 

John  Colter  and  a  man  named  Potts  were  sent  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Blackfoot,  but  were  met  with  hostilities.  Potts 
was  killed,  and  Colter  only  escaped  by  his  own  ingenuity  and 
stamina.  Here  is  the  account  of  Colter's  escape  as  told  by 
Washington  Irving: 

".  .  .He  was  stripped  naked,  and,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  Blackfeet  language,  overheard  a  conver¬ 
sation  as  to  the  mode  of  dispatching  him  so  as  to  derive 
the  greatest  amount  from  his  death.  .  .  .(The  Chief) 
seized  Colter  by  the  shoulder  and  demanded  if  he  could 
run  fast.  The  unfortunate  trapper  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  Indian  customs  not  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  the 
question.  He  knew  he  was  to  run  for  his  life  to 
furnish  a  kind  of  human  hunt  to  his  persecutors.  Though 
in  reality  he  was  noted  among  his  brother  hunters  for  . 
swiftness  of  foot,  he  assured  the  chief  that  he  was  a 
very  bad  runner.  His  strategem  gained  him  some  vantage 
ground.  He  was  led  by  the  chief  into  the  prairie, 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of  savages, 
and  then  turned  loose  to  save  himself  if  he  could.  .  .  . 
Colter  fled  rather  than  ran;  but  he  had  six  miles  of 
prairie  to  travel  before  he  should  reach  the  Jefferson 
Fork  of  the  Missouri.  .  .  .  The  plain,  too,  abounded 
with  the  prickly  pear,  which  wounded  his  naked  feet. 
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Still  he  fled  on.  .  .  He  did  not  even  dare  to  look 
around,  least  he  should  lose  an  inch  of  the  distance 
on  which  his  life  depended.  He  had  run  nearly  half 
way  across  the  plain  when  the  sound  of  pursuit  grew 
somewhat  fainter,  and  he  ventured  to  turn  his  head. 

The  main  body  of  his  pursuers  was  a  considerable 
distance  behind;  several  of  the  fastest  runners  were 
scattered  in  advance;  while  a  swif t-foo ted  warrior, 
armed  with  a  spear,  was  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  behind. 

"Colter  redoubled  his  exertions,  but  strained  him¬ 
self  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils  and  streamed  down  his  breast.  Ke 
arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river.  The  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  gathered  upon  him.  A  glance  behind  showed  his 
pursuer  within  twenty  yards ,  and  preparing  to  launch 
his  spear.  Stopping  short,  he  turned  around  and  spread 
his  arms.  The  savage,  confounded  by  this  sudden  action, 
attempted  to  stop  and  hurl  his  spear,  but  fell  in  the 
very  act.  Kis  spear  struck  in  the  ground  and  the 
shaft  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  plucked  up  the  pointed 
part,  pinned  the  savage  to  the  earth,  and  continued  his 
flight.  The  Indians,  as  they  arrived  at  their  slaughtered 
companion,  stopped  to  howl  over  him.  Colter  made  the 
most  of  this  precious  delay,  .  .  .  and  plunged  into  the 
stream.  He  swam  to  a  neighboring  island,  against  the 
upper  end  of  which  driftwood  had  lodged  in  such  quantities 
as  to  form  a  natural  raft;  under  this  he  dived,  and 
swam  below  water  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  a 
breathing  place  between  the  floating  trunks  of  trees, 
whose  branches  and  bushes  formed  a  covert  several  feet 
above  water.  He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  after  all 
his  toil  when  he  heard  his  pursuers  on  the  river  bank. 

They  plunged  into  the  water  and  swam  to  the  raft.  The 
heart  of  Colter  almost  died  within  him  as  he  saw  them 
through  the  chinks  of  his  concealment,  passing  and 
repassing  and  seeking  for  him  in  all  directions. 

They  at  length  gave  up  the  search  and  he  began 
to  rejoice  in  his  escape.  ...  As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
finding  by  the  silence  around  that  his  pursuers  had 
departed  Colter  dived  again  and  came  up  beyond  the  raft. 
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He  then  swam  silently  down  the  river  for  a  considerable 
distance,  then  he  landed,  and  kept  on  all  night  to 
get  as  far  as  possible  from  this  dangerous  neighborhood. 

By  daybreak  he  had  gained  sufficient  distance  to 
relieve  him  of  the  terrors  of  his  savage  foes."ia 

Colter  then  made  his  way  to  the  trading  post  on  the  Yellowstone. 
John  Colter  was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley  and  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  northwest. 

In  1808,  Lisa  left  the  Yellowstone  and  went  back  to  St. 

Louis  where  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Missouri  Fur  Company. 
An  expedition  under  this  company  left  St.  Louis  in  1809.  It 
was  equipped  to  set  up  several  posts.  They  wintered  (1809-10) 
at  Lisa’s  Fort.  In  the  spring  of  1810  a  strong  party  set  out  for 
Three  forks  to  set  up  a  trading  post,  which  they  did.  This  was 
to  be  for  Indian  trade  and  trapping.  They  met  with  hostilities 
from  the  Blackfoot  and  were  forced  to  leave.  Due  to  Indian  trouble, 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  not  a  financian  success. ^  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  British  fur  companies  were  partially 
responsible  for  Indian  hostilities  toward  American  traders,  due 
to  the  extreme  conpetition  in  this  business. 

Problems  with  the  Indians  and  British,  intensified  by  the 
War  of  1812,  brought  the  fur  trade  to  a  standstill  for  about  six 
years.  In  1818  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  revived  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Joshua  Pilcher  and  by  1821,  they  were  back  on  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  where  they  built  Ft.  Benton  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn 
River. Beaver  were  not  as  plentiful  in  the  1820 's  as  they  had 
been  10-15  years  earlier. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FUR  COMPANY 


In  1822,  William  Henry  Ashley  established  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company.  They  built  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River 
the  following  year  and  sent  out  many  trapping  parties.  The  season 
was  generally  a  success. 


From  about  1822  on,  competition  in  the  fur  trade  was  acute, 
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not  only  between  British  and  American,  but  between  rival  American 
companies.  One  result  of  this  was  the  attack  by  Blackfoot  on  a 
party  led  by  Robert  Jones  and  Michael  Immel,  agents  for  the 
Missouri  Fur*  Company.  The  party  was  ambushed,  probably  "not  far 
above  the  mouth  of  Pryor  Fork,  probably  in  the  vacinity  of  the 
mouth  of  Canyon  Creek,  near  Canyon  Station  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. It  is  widely  assumed  that  the  British  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  instigated  this  atrocity  as  they  were  in  possession  of 
several  packs  of  furs  which  were  taken  from  the  party  at  the  time 
of  the  attack. 


AMERICAN  FUR  COMPANY 


Another  instance  of  this  acute  competion  was  when  in  1828 
the  American  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob  As  tor,  invaded  the  upper 
Missouri,  previously  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  territory.  They 
built  Ft.  Union  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  Later,  in  1831 
or  1832,  they  built  Ft.  Cass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River, 
and  several  others  below  the  Big  Horn.  These  forts  were  in 
operation  one  at  a  time  as  the  Yellowstone  had  not  proved  as 
fertile  as  had  been  hoped. 

Of  the  two  fur  companies ,  the  American  was  the  more  powerful 
and  it  used  this  power  and  influence  with  the  Indians  to  drive 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  out  of  business. 

The  middle  Yellowstone  Valley  remained  relatively  unknown 
to  white  men  until  the  late  1850's  and  early  1860's.  To  this 
time,  the  only  whites  to  visit  here  were  a  few  isolated  fur  trappers 
and  traders.  The  Crow  Indians  lived  here  on  their  native  land 

much  as  they  always  had. 


LATER  EXPLORATION 


STEVENS  PARTY 


In  1853  a  party  under  Col.  Isaac  I.  Stevens  arrived  at  Ft. 
Union  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  preliminary  survey  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  able 
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to  cover  a  large  territory  by  sending  out  branch  parties.  One 
such  party,  under  Lt.  John  Mullens  explored  the  Yellowstone  from 
the  east  about  as  far  as  where  Billings  is  now  and  then  turned 
north  to  Ft.  Benton. ^ 

The  economy  of  Montana  Territory  changed  greatly  about  1863- 
1864.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Alder  and  Last  Chance  Gulch 
brought  hoards  of  gold  seekers  to  the  area.  In  order  to  reach 
the  gold  fields,  many  had  to  pass  through  relatively  unknown  areas, 
such  as  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  The  new  populace  demanded  new 
supply  routes.  This  led  to  military  and  survey  parties,  which 
in  turn  led  to  the  establishment  of  these  new  routes,  such  as  the 
Bozeman  Trail.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
probably  would  have  been  much  later  in  coming. 


WARREN  PARTY 


In  1856  the  U.  S.  Government  sent  a  party  to  explore  the 
Yellowstone.  This  party  was  headed  by  Lt.  Gouverneaur  K.  Warren 
and  explored,  traveling  west,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Powder 
River.  This  expedition  provided  a  beginning  for  accurate  mapping 
of  the  area. 


REYNOLDS  PARTY 


Three  years  later,  in  1859,  a  group  under  Captain  W.  F. 
Reynolds  was  sent*  to  study  the  Indians  and  their  habits,  as  well 
as  the  resources  and  topographic  features  of  the  area.  In 
September  the  party  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River  and 
Tullock’s  Creek.  They  split  and  half  went  up  Tullock's  Creek  and 
half  to  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  The  latter  party  was  led  by 
Jim  Bridger,  famed  mountain  man  and  scout.  They  explored  part 
of  what  was  later  the  Bozeman  Trail. 22  The  party  rejoined  and 
wintered  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  half  of  the  Reynolds  party,  commanded 
by  Lt.  Maynadier,  was  sent  to  explore  the  Yellowstone  Valley  and 
meet  with  the  Reynolds  group  at  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri. 
Maynadier' s  route  closely  followed  the  route  laid  out  some  years 


later  by  Bridger  as  a  cat-off  from  the  Oregon  Trail  to  the 
Montana  gold  fields.  This  party  lost  all  their  instruments 
except  the  odometer  while  trying  to  ford  the  Stinking  Water 
(Shoshone)  River  further  south.  However  with  the  odometer  for 
measuring  distances,  they  could  still  plot  the  route.  They  traveled 
north  through  Pryor  Gap  and  turned  northwest  across  Clark  Fork, 

Rocky  Fork,  and  Stillwater  River,  coming  to  the  Yellowstone  about 
where  Big  Timber  now  stands.  The  group  crossed  the  Yellowstone 
at  the  mouth  of  Boulder  Creek,  went  up  the  Shields  River  and 
across  the  mountains  to  Three  Forks  and  the  rendezvous.  After 
this,  Maynadier  returned  to  and  descended  the  Yellowstone  to 
its  mouth.  At  Pompey's  Pillar,  they  stopped  to  rest  and  view 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 23 

This  was  the  first  successful  organized  exploring  party  of 
whites  to  this  part  of  the  Yellowstone  since  Lewis  and  Clark. 
However,  many  private,  as  well  as  official,  parties  followed. 


STUART  PARTY 


One  of  the  most  widely  known  private  parties  was  in  1863, 
under  James  Stuart.  They  entered  the  Yellowstone  Valley  by  way 
of  the  Shields  River.  These  men  descended  the  Yellowstone 
looking  for  gold  fields  and  hoping  to  establish  a  town  somewhere. 

Very  little  gold  was  found  along  the  Yellowstone,  but  a  townsite, 

Big  Horn  City,  was  plotted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River. 

This  proposed  town  was  never  settled.  They  went  up  the  Big  Horn 
still  seeking  gold. 

One  incident  of  note  occurred  along  the  Yellowstone  about 
60  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Shields  River  when  a  band  of  Crow 
Indians  entered  the  camp  and  would  have  stolen  everything  in  sight 
but  for  the  quick  thinking  of  Stuart.  Here  is  the  account 

according  to  Stuart: 

",  .  .While  lying  around  camp.  .  .we  saw  about  30 
Indians  fording  across.  They  came  on  a  run,  vociferating 
"How-dye-do ,"  and  "Up-sar-o-ka,"  which  means  "Crow  Indians" 

...  We  had  our  horses  all  tied  up  and  every  man  prepared 

for  emergencies.  .  ." 

Stuart  gave  the  Chiefs  some  tobacco  and  all  of  them  sat  down  to  smoke 
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Meanwhile,  outside  the  tent;: 

".  .  .the  other  Indians  began  disputing  with  each  other 
about  who  should  have  our  best  horses.  I  requested  the 
chief  to  make  them  come  out  from  among  the  horses  and 
behave  themselves,  which  he  did. "24 

According  to  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  the  situation  was  much 
more  tense  than  Stuart  tells  it. 


".  .  .during  the  whole  time  he  was  smoking.  .  . 
there  was  constant  struggle  and  excitement  in  camp- -the 
young  bucks  taking  forcible  possession  of  our  horses 
and  blankets,  and  our  men  by  superior  strength  retaking 
them.  .  .This  state  of  things  continued  for  several 
hours,  and  until  some  of  our  men's  anger  began  to  get 
the  best  of  them.  .  . (They  were)  upon  the  eve  of  commencing 
the  fight  when.  .  .1  ran  up  to  the  captain  and  excitedly 
told  him  that  unless  something  was  done  immediately, 
the  shooting  would  begin  without  orders  or  concert  of 
action.  He  told  me  to  tell  our  men  to  keep  cool.  .  . 

(and)  turning  to  the  chief  told  him  in  a  preraptory  tone 
to  order  his  men  to  come  out  from  among  the  horses  and 
tents  and  keep  quiet.  The  chief  signaled  his  men.  .  .,J25 

And  so  the  crisis  was  temporarily  over.  Stuart  gave  orders 
in  a  nonchalant  manner  via  Hauser  to  break  camp  at  dawn. 
According  to  Stuart: 
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.  .The  Indians  wandered  about  camp  all  night,  . 
Every  few  minutes  someone  would  have  to  rush  out  of  his 
tent  and  capture  something  that  the  Indians  would  steal 
.  .  .They  can  discount  all  the  thieves  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  .  .Theywould  steal  the  world-renowned  Arabs 
poor  in  a  single  hour.  .  .As  soon  as  we  began  to  pack 
up,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  forcibly  trade  horses, 
blankets,  etc.  .  .  I  called  them  everything  mean  that 
I  could  think  of.  .  .  I  ordered  thgm  to  leave  instantly, 
or  we  would  kill  all  of  them.  . 


it. 


They  left.  Again  Hauser  feels  that  Stuart  treated  the 
subject  too  lightly.  Here  are  his  comments. 


".  .  .Passing  close  to  me,  he  said,  in  an  undertone* 


c 

’’Tell  the  boys  there's  going  to  be  trouble-- to  be  ready-- 
keep  a  close  watch,  and  do  as  I  do,  and  for  their  lives 
not  to  fire  until  my  gun  goes  off.” 

i 

Stuart  worked  around  camp  in  an  indifferent,  unconcerned  manner 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  men  followed  his  example, 

then 


.  .The  opportunity  came.  He  had  waited  to  throw 
their  chief  off  his  guard,  and  catch  him  apart  from 
fiis  warriors.  Our  first  warning  of  it,  however,  was 
being  startled  by  our  leader's  sharp,  quick  order, 

"Look  out,”  and  at  the  same  instant  he  covered  the 
principal  chief's  heart  with  his  unerring  rifle,  the 
muzzle  of  which  was  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
old  warrior's  breast.  Instantly  we  all  followed  suit 
by  covering  an  Indian.  .  .and  like  a  flash  their  robes 
fell  from  their  shoulders,  and  they  were  naked,  with 
their  guns  leveled  on  us  in  return.  .  .they  all  looked 
to  their  chief  and  saw  that  he  was  lost  if  a  gun  was 
fired.  .  ."27 

c 

Stuart  then  said  to  the  chief,  "Signal  your  warriors  off, 
or  I'll  send  you  to  your  last  hunting  grounds.”^  He  did  and 
the  day  was  saved  by  Stuart's  cool  head. 

Stuart  remarked  in  his  journal  that  the  land  is  probably 
much  the  same  as  it  was  when  Captain  Clark's  party  passed  through 
in  1806.-  He  also  stated  that  a  wagon  road  could  be  built 
without  much  difficulty  over  the  Clark  route,  which  he  followed. 

In  1864  James  Stuart  was  back  again  with  a  party  of  73  men. 

The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  prospect  and  to  punish  the  Indians 
for  their  behavior  toward  the  Stuart  party  the  previous  year. 

This  party  traveled  mainly  in  the  country  south  of  the  Yellowstone 
Valley. 


OPENING  OF  THE  BOZEMAN  TRAIL 


The  spring  of  1864  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Bozeman  Trail, 
when  John  Bozeman  led  a  group  of  pioneers  into  the  Montana  gold 
fields  via  this  route.  One  day  behind  the  Bozeman  party  was  a 
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smaller  party,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Andrew  Jackson  Hunter  and  his 
family.  While  camped  one  day  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Hunter’s  Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Hunter  discovered  the  springs  while 
out  hunting.  Hunter  saw  many  Indians  camped  around  the  Springs. 

These  people  probably  believed  in  the  curative  properties  of  the 
mineral  water,  as  was  commonly  believed  in  the  1800 's  and  early 
1900’s.  Dr.  Hunter  recognized  these  qualities  and  staked  a 
claim  to  the  land  containing  the  springs  when  he  reached  Bozeman. **?-9 

FORTIFICATION  OF  THE  BOZEMAN  TRAIL 


The  Bozeman  Trail,  or  Montana  Road,  had  been  in  use  for 
about  two  years,  when  the  government  officials  decided  that  in 
order  for  it  to  be  an  effective  route  to  Montana,  it  had  to  be 
fortified.  This  made  the  Indians  very  angry.  One  chief  said, 
"Great  Father  sends  us  presents  and  wants  a  new  road,  but  white 
chief  goes  with  soldiers  to  steal  the  road  before  Indian  say  yes 
or  no. Colonel  Henry  B.  Carrington,  with  700  men,  set  out 
from  Ft.  Laramie  to  set  up  posts;  however,  only  three  were 
completed. 

Ft.  Phil  Kearney  was  squarely  in  the  center  of  Sioux  hunting 
grounds  and  was  often  attacked.  Ft.  Reno  was  at  the  edge  of  Sioux 
territory  and  Ft.  C.  F.  Smith  was  at  the  edge  of  Crow  Country. 
These  were  not  frequently  attacked.  ^ 

Travel  on  the  Bozeman  Trail  was  hazardous  to  say  the  least. 
There  was  constant  danger  from  Indian  attack  and  theft,  and  from 
the  elements. 


THOMAS  MASSACRE 


In  1866  several  wagon  trains  traveled  the  Bozeman  Trail, 
and  many  people  were  killed  by  Indians  .  Of  these  unfortunates 
was  the  Thomas  Party.  Here  is  an  account.** 

In  1866  I  was  crossing  the  Great  American  Plains 
over  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  so  while  traveling  along, 
on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1866,  on  one  of  the  tributaries 
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of  the  Yellowstone  River,  I  came  across  four  graves  with 
headboards  erected  thereon  bearing  the  following  inscriptions: 

Reverend  W.  K.  Thomas,  age  36  years  of  Belleville,  Ill. 

Chas.  K.  Thomas,  age  8  years  of  Belleville,  Ill. 

James  Schultz,  age  35  years  of  Ottawa  Co.  C.  W.  (Canadian  West) 

C.  K.  Wright,  - 

All  killed  and  scalped  by  Indians  on  the  24th  day  of 
August,  1866. 


These  men  were  traveling  with  Hugh  Kirkendall's  wagon 
train,  which  preceeded  ours  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  afterwards 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Kirkendall  in  Helena,  Montana, 
who  told  me  that  Thomas  and  son  wanted  always  to  go  on  in 
advance  of  the  train  and  so  endanger  himself.  I  came  across 
my  notes  of  travel  and  found  the  above  there,  and  not  knowing 
whether  any  person  had  ever  written, -  hence  this .  ^ 


Some  individuals  realized  that  there  was  as  much  or  more 
money  in  supplying  the  mining  camps  than  there  was  in  mining. 

One  of  these  individuals  was  Nelson  Story  who,  in  1866,  brought 
a  train  of  supplies  and  600  head  of  longhorns  over  the  Bozeman 
Trail.  The  supplies  were  taken  directly  to  the  mine  camps  of 
Alder  Gulch  and  the  cattle  were  left  in  the  valley  of  the  Shields 
River,  near  the  ’’Great  Bend”  of  the  Yellowstone.  Story  used  this 
as  a  holding  ground  for  cattle,  later  to  be  butchered  for  the 
meat  markets  of  the  mine  camps.  This  began  his  ranching  activity 

in  the  area. 33 


LAND  AND  RIVER  TRAVEL 


Between  1865  and  1868  the  Sioux  were  very  hostile  and  virtually 
closed  the  Bozeman  Trail.  In  spite  of  this,  the  route  was  an 
important  cut  off  for  those  coming  into  the  territory.  During 
this  time  river  travel  became  much  more  popular  for  those  going 
east,  as  it  was  much  safer.  By  1866,  there  were  Riverboat 
Companies  to  take  people  down  the  Yellowstone  to  any  point  above 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  fee  was  $25,00.  This  included  trans¬ 
portation  from  Helena  or  Virginia  City  to  the  "Great  Bend”,  as 
well  as  the  river  transportation.  ^  After  1867  the  Missouri 
River  became  the  more  popular  route  due  to  Indian  hostilities 
along  the  Yellowstone.  Indian  wars  did  not  stop  the  merchants 
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of  the  Gallatin  Valley  (Bozeman)  from  sending  produce  to  market 
via  the  Yellowstone,  however.  This  was  a  time  when  the  people 
of  the  Gallatin  Valley  were  thinking  about  steamer  navigation  on 
the  Yellowstone  to  aid  commerce. 


JOHN  BOZEMAN  KILLED 


In  April,  1867,  Tom  Cover  and  John  Bozeman  started  from  the 
Gallatin  Valley  for  the  Bozeman  Trail  forts,  hoping  to  obtain 
their  flour  milling  contracts  for  the  "Gallatin  Mills"  in 
Bozeman. 36  After  spending  the  night  at  Nelson  Story's  cattle 
camp,  they  crossed  the  Yellowstone  and  headed  down  it.  While 
in  camp  for  the  noon  neal  near  Mission  Creek,  five  Indians  approached. 
Bozeman  believed  them  to  be  Crow  and  did  not  shoot.  Just  as 
Bozeman  realized  that  they  were  not  Crow,  but  renegade  Blackfoot, 
they  shot  and  killed  him.  Cover  killed  one  and  made  his  escape 
back  to  Story's  camp,  arriving  there  the  following  morning  on 
foot.  Men  were  sent  back  to  bury  Bozeman. 37 


MONTANA  MILITIA  --  CAMP  MEAGHER 


Bozeman's  murder  had  the  effect  of  intensifying  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  the  Indian  tribes,  Bloods,  Blackfoot,  and  Piegans, 
were  about  to  unite  and  attack  the  Gallatin  Valley. 

In  late  spring,  two  half  breeds  arrived  in  Bozeman  from  the 
east  with  tales  of  a  Sioux,  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne,  Gros  Ventre 
alliance  and  that  Ft.  Smith  was  in  dire  need  of  help;  so  an 
expedition  set  out  for  the  fort.  For  some  time  prior  to  this, 
Governor  Meagher  had  been  clamoring  for  added  troops.  None  came 
so  he  raised  between  600-800  citizens  for  the  Montana  Militia. 

In  October,  1867,  it  was  called  out.  This  was  an  expensive 
venture  and  backers  who  supported  it  from  their  own  pockets  were 
never  reimbursed,  as  it  was  a  failure. 

A  volunteer  camp,  Camp  T.  F.  Meagher,  was  set  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shields  River.**  All  was  relatively  quiet  with  the  Indians 
as  no  trouble  and  no  uprisings  took  place  which  required  troop 
action.  During  the  winter,  supplies  were  short,  the  men  became 
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discouraged  and  angry  and  many  deserted,  prefering  home  to  the 
conditions  they  were  subjected  to.^9  Many  believed  that  this 
was  all  a  scheme  by  an  overly  ambitious  governor  to  start  an 
Indian  War.^ 

The  period  from  1853  to  1869  was  primarily  one  of  exploration 
and  passing  through  the  middle  Yellowstone  Valley.  The  first 
settlement  came  in  the  1870's,  but  the  valley  was  not  thickly 
settled  until  the  1880' s  and  1890' s.  The  Yellowstone  Valley  was 
not  really  safe  for  settlement  until  1877  when  the  hostile  Sioux 
were  subdued.  The  decade  between  1870  and  1880  was  also  one  of 
further  exploration  and  government  surveys  for  a  railroad  line. 


18 7t  SURVEY,  MUHLENBERG 

The  fall  of  1871  marked  the  first  attempt  to  survey  the 
Yellowstone  Valley.  A  party  under  Mr.  Muhlenberg  and  a  small 
military  escort  set  out  from  Bozeman  and  surveyed  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  Pryor  Creek.  They  traveled  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  as  the  south  side  was  Crow  Reservation.**^! 


1872  SURVEY,  BAKER'S  BATTLEGROUND 

In  1872,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  wished  to  continue 
its  survey.  The  Government  was  called  upon  to  furnish  protection 
in  the  form  of  a  military  escort.  400  men  from  Forts  Ellis  and 
Shaw,  under  the  command  of  Major  Eugene  M.  Baker,  assembled  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shields  River  where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel 
Hayden  and  his  Corp  of  Surveyors.  The  group  proceeded  down  the 
valley  in  easy  stages  to  Pryor  Creek,  where  the  survey  of  1871 
terminated.**  They  camped  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  nearly 
opposite  where  Pryor  Creek  empties  into  the  Yellowstone,  At 
this  camp,  they  were  unsuspectingly  attacked  by  Sioux  warriors 
who  wished  to  steal  their  horses. **^2 

According  to  one  source,  a  group  of  wolfers  and  prospectors 
had  joined  the  group  and  were  camped  just  outside  the  main  camp. 
One  of  these,  Jack  Gorman,  propped  his  rifle  up  against  a  tree. 
About  3:00  a.m.,  an  Indian  tried  to  steal  it;  but  Gorman,  being 
awake,  shot  the  Indian  with  his  revolver.  The  sound  awakened  the 
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camp  and  probably  saved  them. ^3 

Major  Baker  was  drunk  and  failed  to  believe  that  they  were 
being  attacked  and  would  not  give  orders.  Captain  Rawn  set  the 
troops  in  action  and  lost  only  one  man  in  the  ensuing  battle. ^ 

This  party  surveyed  as  far  as  Pompey's  Pillar,  whence  they 
turned  northward  to  the  Musselshell. 


1873  SURVEY 


The  survey  was  continued  in  1873.  With  the  survey  party  was 
a  command  of  1500  trcops  under  General  D.  S.  Stanley.  This  party 
was  attacked  twice  and  harrassed  the  whole  trip  by  Sioux  warriors 
under  Red  Cloud.  The  Sioux  did  not  want  the  railroad  to  pass 
through  their  land.** 


YELLOWSTONE  WAGON  ROAD  AND  PROSPECTING  EXPEDITION 


On  February  12,  1874,  a  group  of  men  gathered  at  the  Quinn 
Ranch  between  Bozeman  and  Crow  Agency  on  Mission  Creek  to  make 
final  plans  for  a  trip  to  the  Tongue  River  via  the  Yellowstone. 
Their  party  was  called  the  ’’Yellowstone  Wagon  Road  and  Prospecting 
Expedition.”  They  followed  the  Yellowstone  to  Big  Timber  Creek, 
left  the  Yellowstone  and  crossed  Sweetgrass  Creek  about  five  miles 
from  its  mouth,  thence  up  a  small  right  hand  branch  of  Sweetgrass 
Creek  to  the  summit  of  the  divide,  or  tableland,  between  the 
Yellowstone  and  Musselshell  Rivers;  followed  this  for  6  days 
travel  and  descended  to  the  Yellowstone  a  few  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Pryor  Creek  near  Baker's  Battleground.  From  here  they 
followed  the  route  of  General  Stanley  in  1873  to  the  mouth  of  Big 
Porcupine  Creek. 4-5  They  returned  via  Rosebud  River  country 
and  the  Boaeman  Trail.  This  trip  was  a  fMlure  for  several 
reasons.  First,  they  were  harrassed  by  Indians.  They  did  not 
have  enough  food  to  stay  longer,  they  did  not  have  enough  feed 
for  the  livestock.  Also,  they  assumed  that  there  was  no  gold  in 
the  lower  Yellowstone  areas. ^ 
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YELLOWSTONE  NAVIGATION 


/ 


In  1875,  interest  was  heightened  in  navigation  of  the  Yellow 
stone.  The  cause  was  growing  Indian  trouble.  It  was  hoped  that 
troops  could  be  supplied  by  steamer,  which  they  were  for  three 
months  of  the  year.  In  1875  Captain  Grant  Marsh  navigated  the 
steamer  Josephine  as  far  up  river  as  Billings,  where  he  docked 
at  the  " Josephine  Tree.”  (This  has  since  been  swept  away  by  the 
river.)  This  trip  proved  that  troops  could  be  supplied  by  river 
at  least  part  of  the  year,  and  it  also  was  partially  responsible 
for  making  the  way  safe  for  the  coming  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. ^ 


FORT  PEASE 

I 

In  conjunction  with  the  growing  steamer  travel  on  the 
Yellowstone  was  the  building  of  Ft.  Pease  in  1875  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Horn.  This  group  of  men,  headed  by  Ma j .  F.  D.  Pease, 
hoped  to  get  the  Crow  trade.  It  also  appeared  that  the  Big 
Horn  would  be  the  practical  head  of  navigation,  and  they  hoped 
to  get  this  steamer  business. 

As  soon  as  these  men  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn, 
they  began  constructing  a  stockade,  and  none  too  soon, 
because  soon  after  they  arrived,  guerrilla  warfare  broke  out 
between  Sioux  and  whites. 

Because  of  this  warfare,  Ft.  Pease  was  short  lived.  Tales 
of  their  trouble  reached  Ft.  Ellis  and  Bozeman  and  a  force  was 
sent  to  rescue  them.  Ft  Pease  was  abandoned  March  6,  1876, 
not  only  because  of  Indian  trouble,  but  also  because  the  supposed 
trade  never  materialized. 

A  partial  cause  for  the  ensuing  Sioux  war  was  the  stories 
about  Ft.  Pease  that  reached  Ft.  Ellis.  The  government  no  longer 
cared  who  fought  Sioux,  when  or  where. 4-9 

While  Ft.  Pease  was  in  operation,  it  was  headquarters  for 
the  "wolfersM.  These  were  men  who  trapped  wolves  for  their 
hides.  As  a  result  of  these  activities,  which  went  on  from  1870  « 

to  1876,  this  particular  "mountain  wolf"  is  nearly  extinct. 
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It  was  estimated  that  $20,000.00  worth  of  wolf  hides  around  Ft. 
Pease  was  left  in  the  traps  to  rot  during  the  winter  of  1875-76.^ 


GIBBON  EXPEDITION 


March,  1876,  marked  another  major  expedition  through  the 
middle  Yellowstone  Valley.**  The  Sioux  War  was  in  full  swing  in 
the  Big  Horn,  Tongue,  and  Rosebud  River  country.  General  Gibbon 
came  from  Ft.  Shaw  on  the  Sun  River  to  Ft.  Ellis  for  supplies. 

He  had  426  men  and  27  officers  with  him  to  reinforce  the  troops 
of  Generals  Terry  and  Crook,  who  were  fighting  Sioux.  They  pushed 
on  down  the  Yellowstone  and  camped  at  the  recently  abandoned  Ft. 
Pease,  where  the  enemy,  probably  Cheyenne,  stole  33  horses  and 
one  mule.  From  here  they -went  on  down  to  Great  Porcupine  Creek.  " 
All  of  the  major  battles  in  the  Sioux  War  took  place  east  of  the 
Big  Horn  River. 


THE  STEAMER  FAR  WEST 


June  1876,  Captain  Grant  Marsh  took  the  steamer  Far  West  up 
the  Big  Horn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  where  they 
received  news  of  Custer's  defeat.  The  unofficial  news  was  brought 
by  Curley,  a  Crow  Scout,  and  on  June  27,  the  official  news  was 
delivered  by  Muggins  Taylor,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  Gen. 

Gibbon  to  deliver  the  news  to  Ft.  Ellis.  The  morning  of  June 
30,  the  52  wounded,  and  Comanche,  the  wounded  horse,  were 
taken  on  board  the  Far  West.  Marsh  made  almost  record  time 
delivering  them  to  Bismarck  and  Ft.  Lincoln. 52 


NEZ  PERCE  WAR 


The  Nez  Perce  Indian  War  which  originated  in  Eastern  Oregon 
had  some  effect  on  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  The  Nez  Perce  were 
traditionally  a  peaceful  band  and  did  no  harm  to  the  whites 
until  1877  when  they  were  given  30  days  to  evacuate  their  homeland 
in  the  Wallowa  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  relocate  on  reservation 
land  at  Lapwai,  Idaho.  This  band  under  Chief  Joseph  went  to  war 
and  attempted  to  retreat  to  Canada.  The  Nez  Perce  were  followed 
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by  General  0.  0.  Howard.  Joseph  was  greatly  outnumbered  but  he 
had  a  gift  of  making  the  terrain  work  to  his  advantage  and  thus 
lost  few  men  and  horses.  However,  at  the  mouth  of  Canyon  Creek, 
General  Sturgess  made  a  surprise  attack  on  the  little  band  and 
the  Indians  lost  some  400  horses  and  retreated  to  the  Musselshell 
River.  Before  they  left  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  however,  the 
Canyon  Creek  Stage  Station,  and  a  store  and  cabin  in  Coulson 
were  in  ashes. **^3 

Joseph  and  his  band  reached  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  where 
they  stopped  for  a  much  needed  rest,  beleiving  that  they  were 
in  Canada.  While  they  were  here,  General  Miles  and  troops 
surrounded  them.  Joseph  negotiated  until  he  got  suitable  terms 
and  then  surrendered,  though  he  could  have  held  out  much  longer. 
As  so  many  times  happened,  the  Government  did  not  honor  the  terms 
of  surrender  and  the  Indians  were  put  through  hell  for  many  years 
to  come. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT 


\f 

1877  marked  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  was  really  safe  for  white  settlement.  This  was  a  time 
when  the  Indians  had  been  subdued.  However,  before  1877,  a  few 
adventurous  people  braved  the  wilds  of  Indian  lands  to  settle. 

BENSONS  LANDING 


In  1869  a  small  settlement  grew  up  at  the  Great  Bend  of 
the  Yellowstone  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  Crow  Agency, 
sometines  known  as  Ft.  Parker,  at  the  mouth  of  Mission  Creek. 
This  settlement  was  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.** 

Billy  Lee  built  a  ferry  here  to  accommodate  people  traveling 
from  Ft.  Ellis  to  Crow  Agency.  "Buckskin"  Williams  ran  a  saloon 
and  trading  post.  Later  Amos  Benson  and  Dan  Naileigh  built  a 
saloon.  Horace  Countryman  also  had  a  saloon.  In  1873  this  was 
known  as  Bensons  Landing.  In  1877  with  the  coming  of  the  stage 
line,  Bensons  Landing  became  a  stage  stop.  This  small,  but  well 
known,  settlement  was  headquarters  for  trappers,  miners,  and 
frontiersmen  in  the  upper  valley.  In  later  years,  Bensons 
Landing  became  a  postal  center. 
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Bensons  Landing  died  out  with  the  establishment  of  "Clark 
City"  in  1882.  Clark  City  was  short  lived,  as  later  the  same 
year,  Livingston  was  platted  by  the  Railroad  a  bit  to  the  north 
and  closer  to  the  tracks.  Livingston  was  the  railroad  town, 
and  Clark  City  moved. 54 

i 


HUNTER'S  HOT  SPRINGS 


Dr.  Andrew  Jackson  Hunter,  who  staked  a  claim  to  what  is 
now  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  in  1864,  returned  in  1870  and  built 
his  home  at  the  Springs.**  Hunter  also  built  a  dam  between  the 
hot  and  cold  creeks,  and  in  the  big  pond  people,  both  red  and 
white,  bathed  for  ye*rs.  1873  saw  Hunter  building  more  pretentuous 
bath  houses.  Cost  of  lumber  was  $80.00  per  1000  feet  in  Bozeman, 
plus  an  added  $60.00  per  1000  feet  for  hauling  to  the  Springs. 

The  Crow  were  friendly  to  the  Hunters  and  did  not  resent  the 
encroachment,  nor  did  Hunter  try  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights 

to  bathe  there. 55 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  Springs  by  Lt.  Bradley  as  stated 
in  his  journal: 

".  .  .found  the  water  very  hot.  .  .sulfer  evidently 
predominates.  Gypsum  is  abundant  in  this  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Hunter's  family  is  now  at  the  springs,  but  full  of 
dread  of  the  Sioux.  His  house  is,  in  the  summer  season, 
something  of  a  resort  for  the  afflicted,  but  the  Sioux 
frequently  appear  in  the  vacinity  and  once  attacked  the 
house--facts  which  do  not  attract  custom*  The  springs  pour 
out  a  copious  stream  of  steaming  water.  .  ."56 

For  the  first  few  years  the  Hunters  spent  the  Crow  hunting 
season  in  Bozeman,  as  the  Crow  were  not  around,  and  the  danger 
from  bands  of  Sioux  and  Blackfoot  was  greatly  increased.  In 
1874  the  Springs  was  attacked  by  Sioux.  The  Dr.  and  his  son, 

Davis,  were  working  in  a  field  about  one  quarter  mile  from  the 
house.  Dr.  Hunter  ran  toward  the  Indians  to  get  his  gun  and  they 
gave  way,  evidently  thinking  him  crazy.  Davis  was  shooting  at 
them  all  the  while,  and  when  the  Dr.  reached  his  gun  and  began 
firing, the  Indians  went  on  down  the  river  to  the  Gage  Ranch  where 
they  killed  four  cattle.  57 
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GAGE  RANCH 


Horatio  Gage  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Duck  Creek,  six  miles 
below  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  in  1873.**  At  the  time  his  ranch 
was  the  lowest  point  settled  on  the  Yellowstone  above  its  mouth. 
Gage  raised  cattle  and  alfalfa  for  hay.  He  built  an  irrigation 
ditch  in  1876,  one  of  the  first  in  Montana.  1877  saw  the  Gage 
Ranch  become  a  Stage  stop  on  the  Bozeman-Miles  City  Stage  Line. 58 


HORACE  COUNTRYMAN 


The  Gage  Ranch  remained  the  lowest  point  of  white  habitation 
until  1$75  when  Horace  Countryman  moved  his  establishment  from 
Bensons  Landing  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Stillwater 
River.**  His  purpose  in  this  move  was  to  come  as  close  to  the 
New  Crow  Agency  on  Rosebud  Creek  as  the  law  allowed.  Countryman 
ran  a  saloon,  trading  post  and  farm  operation.  Hugo  Hoppe, 

Countryman's  partner,  set  up  a  storeroom  upstream  one  mile  and  C 

across  the  Yellowstone.  Here  ne  kept  a  small  supply  of  goods  as 
the  river  could  not  always  be  forded. 

Later,  Countryman's  place  became  a  stage  stop.  Near  here 
was  a  natural  ford  and  he  set  up  a  cable  to  take  foot  passengers 
across  ilt  150c  each.  In  1882  he  built  a  catamaran  type  ferry  across 
the  river  just  east  of  where  the  bridge  is  now.  He  also  had  a 
toll  road  at  a  point  where  the  terrain  would  not  allow  the  travelers 
to  go  around. 59  Countryman's  operations  were  all  one  to  three 
miles  west  of  Columbus. 


HUNTLEY 


Omar  Hoskins  and  Thomas  McGirl  established  a  store  and  ferry 
in  1876  near  where  Huntley  is  now.**  The  next  year  this  became 
a  well  known  stage  stop  on  the  Bozeman-Miles  City  Stage  Line. 

This  was  headquarters  for  trappers  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  a 
colorful  settlement  grew  up  here.  It  was  christened  "Huntley" 
by  the  trappers . 80 
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JUNCTION  CITY 


A  military  depot  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yellowstone, 
two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  showed  signs  of 
becoming  a  permanent  settlement..**  This  was  Terry's  Landing. 

In  1877  a  Jew  named  Bas inski  set  up  a  general  store  in  a  tent 
near  the  ferry  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  Junction  City.  By  1882  Junction  was  a  thriving  town. 

It  was  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yellowstone  and  goods  were 
dropped  here  to  be  freighted  up  river  or  in  some  other  direction. 

In  1878,  nine  steamers  made  15  trips  up  the  Yellowstone,  and 
most  stopped  at  Junction  City. 61 

Junction  was  on  the  "Outlaw  Trail"  which  was  more  a  route 
from  Southern  Utah  to  Canada  than  a  trail.  Many  notorious 
outlaws  traveled  all  of  it  or  part  of  it.  George  Parker,  alias 
Butch  Cassidy,  was  one  of  these.  Junction  was  neutral  ground, 
as  long  as  they  caused  no  trouble  in  town,  people  did  not  care 
what  they  did  on  their  own. 

April  5,  1883,  fire  broke  out  in  a  saloon,  and  quickly 
spread  to  several  other  buildings.  Men  made  a  bucket  line  between 
the  burning  buildings  and  the  River.  After  every  third  bucket 
of  water  came  a  jug  of  whiskey.  By  the  time  the  fire  was  out, 
there  remained  only  five  sober  men  in  town. 62 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Junction  City, 
as  Billings  was  founded  in  1882  as  a  railroad  center.  Now  nothing 
remains.  Most  of  the  townsite  has  been  cut  away  by  the  Yellowstone. 


YELLOWSTONE  NAVIGATION 


1877  was  a  busy  season  for  the  steamers  on  the  Yellowstone 
as  they  were  transporting  supplies  and  troops  used  in  the  Sioux 
War.  The  Josephine  and  the  Far  West  were  the  main  steamers  used, 
however,  that  year  there  were  24  steamers  on  the  river.  Most 
steamer  business  was  government  business,  which  was  done  by 
contract.  This  was  costly  but  satisfactory.  The  Coulson  Packet 
Company,  formed  in  1871,  played  a  large  part  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Yellowstone.  Nearly  all  the  steamers  on  the  river  were 
owned  by  this  company. 


By  1879  navigation  had  dropped  off  due  to  the  end  of  the 
troop  action  in  this  area.  The  coming  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  eventually  killed  steamer  demand,  however,  in  1882  it 
caused  a  temperary  boom,  as  shipment  of  building  materials  was 
needed . 63 


COULSON  AND  BILLINGS 


The  frontier  town  of  Coulson  was  built  in  1877  and  thrived 
for  about  five  years  until  Billings  was  founded  in  1882**. 
Billings  was  a  boom  town.  One  of  the  boom  features  was  a  street 
car  system  between  Billings  and  Coulson.  This  was  a  distance 
of  two  miles  and  took  12  minutes.  The  street  car  line  was  not 
a  financial  success.04 


RANCHING 


For  many  years  it  was  a  known  fact  that  the  grasslands  of  ( 

the  Yellowstone  Valley  would  yield  a  fortune  to  cattlemen.  Until 
the  1880’s  there  were  two  obstacles  standing  in  the  way.  The 
first  was  the  Indians,  conquered  by  1877.  The  second  was  the 
gigantic  buffalo  herds.  Between  1880-83  buffalo  hunters  came 
in  by  the  scores  and  wiped  out  the  herds.  This  also  did  great 
damage  to  the  Indian  cultures  of  this  area. 

In  1880  Granville  Stuart  made  a  trip  down  the  Yellowstone. 

He  commented  in  his  journal  about  the  numbers  of  buffalo. 

’’Hundreds  of  buffalo  in  sight  all  the  time";  "The  whole  country 
is  black  with  buffalo";  "Small  bands  of  buffalo  in  sight  all  the 
way  down  to  Tongue  River";  ’’ .  .  .hundreds  of  buffalo  in  every 
direction" ;"Buffalo  by  the  thousands  in  every  direction. "65 

Here  are  some  accounts  of  the  mass  slaughter  of  buffalo. 

"To  sum  up  our  hunting  trip;  between  us  we  had  six  hundred 
buffalo  hides.  .  . ";66  "From  a  careful  estimate  we  find  that 
about  thirty- three  thousand  buffalo  hides  were  shipped  from  this 
country  this  summer  and  spring."  "Twelve  hundred  tons  of  hides 
were  shipped  from  Montana  this  year. "67 
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So  by  1883  the  plains  were  ripe  for  the  invasion  of  large 
scale  cattle  ranching.  The  valley  of  the  upper  Yellowstone  saw 
cattle  herds  as  early  as  1866  when  Nelson  Story  started  ranching. 
From  1879,  large  herds  were  driven  in,  each  consisting  of  2000- 
3000  head.  Granville  Stuart  states  that  by  1883  there  were  as 
many  as  could  adequately  be  grazed.  °  However,  more  cattle  kept 
coming  and  the  cattle  business  flourished.  So  did  rustling. 
Granville  Stuart  states  that  one  man's  cattle  had  twins  and 
triplets  so  often,  while  cattle  of  neighboring  ranches  were 
barren,  that  the  man  had  to  be  threatened  if  they  didn't  stop. 69 
It  was  open  range  and  this  seemed  an  open  invitation  to  rustlers. 

The  ranching  business  flourished,  that  is,  until  the  winter 
of  1886-87.  The  summer  of  1886  had  been  extremely  dry.  The 
springs  dried  up,  and  feed  was  limited.  The  winter  came  early 
and  stayed  late.  It  was  also  an  extremely  cold  winter.  Well 
over  507o  of  the  cattle  on  the  range  were  killed,  and  some  herds 
were  completely  wiped  out.  The  ranchers  had  made  no  provisions 
for  winter  feed  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

^  This  hard  winter  brought  changes  in  ranching.  Fences 

appeared  on  the  open  range.  Ranching  operations  became  smaller 
and  ranchers  began  putting  up  hay  for  the  winter.  They  only 
kept  as  many  cattle  as  they  could  adequately  feed.  With  the 
coming  of  more  small  operations,  the  open  range  came  to  an  end 
in  1910. 70 


BILLIE  RANDALL 


Here  is  the  story  of  an  early  rancher,  Billie  Randall, 
who  witnessed  all  these  changes  in  ranching.  He  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  Cow  Creek  in  1884  and  lived  there  until  1944. 

In  the  early  days,  Billie  ran  cattle  over  15,000  acres  of 
land.  He  built  dams  on  Cow  Creek  to  harness  the  spring  run  off 
and  the  water  of  heavy  storms.  He  raised  good  hay  crops  in  the 
creek  bottoms  to  feed  his  cattle. 

Billie  kept  track  of  the  weather  as  a  hobby  and  eventually 
could  predict  what  the  weather  would  be,  and  when  water  would 
begin  running  in  Cow  Creek. 
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Early  in  the  1900's  he  saw  his  holdings  taken  over  by 
legitimate  homesteaders--dry  land  farmers.  He  could  see  the 
danger  in  this  venture  and  tryed  to  warn  them,  but  they  saw  him 
as  an  old  man,  angry  to  see  his  land  taken  over.  He  had  160 
acres  left  on  which  he  farmed  and  raised  large  gardens.  He 
gave  fresh  vegetables  to  his  neighbors  who  could  not  garden 
because  of  lack  of  water.  Billie  eventually  saw  the  failure  of 
the  dry  land  farms  about  1919.  His  neighbors,  wishing  that 
they  had  listened  to  him,  packed  up  and  left,  after  a  few  years 
of  prosparity. 

Until  Billie  sold  his  ranch  in  1944,  he  lived  in  a  two 
room  shack  with  a  dirt  roof  and  no  electricity.  He  hauled  his 
own  water  in  a  bucket  300  yards  from  the  Yellowstone  River. 
Billie's  was  the  first  homestead  north  of  the  Yellowstone  in 
Yellowstone  County. 71 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  report  finds  that  the  Yellowstone  River  corridor  is 
historically  significant.  The  fact  that  Captain  William  Clark, 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  passed  through  here  in  1806 
makes  the  area  significant,  not  only  because  this  was  the  first 
and  best  known  of  all  esploring  parties,  but  because  Clark's 
reports  of  plentiful  game  drew  the  fur  trappers  to  this  area. 

These  two  events  opened  the  Yellowstone  Valley  for  future  exploration 
and  settlement. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  manage 
public  lands  along  the  river  in  such  a  manner  that  the  historic 
setting  is  maintained  and  enhanced.  Historic  interpretation 
could  be  enhanced  through  development  of  a  historic  guide  to  the 
Yellowstone  River  and/or  through  posted  signs  on  public  land 
which  is  near  a  historic  site. 

Several  specific  historic  sites  are  situated  near  national 
resource  land  or  mineral  resources.  These  would  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  historic  interpretation  on  national 
resource  land,  especially  so  because  it  is  only  possible  to 
find  approximate  locations  of  some  sites,  such  as  Clark's  Camps. 
Clark's  Camp  of  July  16,  near  Springdale,  lies  near  public 
mineral  resources.  His  camp  of  July  18  is  near  public  land. 


Clark's  Canoe  Camp,  near  Park  City,  is  probably  the  most  important 
camp  along  the  Yellowstone.  This  campsite  is  near  public  mineral 

i 

resources.  It  would  be  possible  and  practical  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  historically  interpret  these  sites. 

A  major  historic  site  directly  in  conjunction  with  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  is  Pompey's  Pillar.  This  has  been  a  landmark 
for  any  group  passing  by  it.  Many  trapping  and  military  journals 
mention  it.  At  the  present  time,  Pompey's  Pillar  is  privately 
owned.  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  purchased  by  the  Government, 
as  it  is  near  the  highwan  and  would  be  excellent  grounds  for  a 
historic  park.  Sites  such  as  this  which  have  such  great  historic 
significance  should  be  in  public  ownership. 

The  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River  is  rich  historically,  as  it 
was  the  site  of  several  fur  trading  forts,  Forts  Lisa,  Benton, 
and  Cass;  the  practical  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yellowstone, 
and  the  sige  of  the  military  depot,  Terry's  Landing.  Historic 
Junction  City  and  Ft.  Pease  were  also  located  here. 

Any  of  these  sites  could  be  reconstructed  and  made  into  a 
historic  park.  The  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  is  located  near  the 
highway.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  controls  land  in  this 
vacinity  and  could  possibly  be  of  assistance  in  historic 
interpretation . 
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The  site  of  Horace  Countryman's  Post  is  also  near  national 
resource  land.  As  this  site  was  quite  important  to  the  history 
of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  should  in  some 
way  recognize  the  site  and  Countryman  as  an  early  pioneer. 

The  Nez  Perce--General  Sturgess  battleground  near  Canyon 
Creek  would  be  an  excellent  place  to  erect  a  monument  and/or 
picnic  area.  This  battlegromnd  is  aduacent  to  national  resource 
land  in  two  places  and  is  nerr  the  highway. 

Camp  Meagher  at  the  mouth  of  Shields  River  is  near  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  managed  mineral  resources.  This  site  merits 
some  type  of  historic  recognition,  however,  it  is  not  a  major 
historic  site. 

The  site  of  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  would  be  ideal  for  historic-- 
recreational  purposes.  The  springs  have  been  in  constant  use 
since  before  Hunter  developed  them,  as  it  was  a  popular  spot 
with  the  Indians.  The  site  could  be  reconstructed  to  look  as 
it  did  in  1875,  and  possibly  a  museum  c  ould  be  constructed  in 
one  of  the  buildings.  This  site  should  be  in  public  ownership. 

Another  site  recommended  for  reconstruction  is  the  first  Crow 
Agency,  Ft.  Parker,  at  the  mouth  of  Mission  Creek.  The  foundation 
marks  can  still  be  seen  in  the  ground.  This  site  is  also  privately 
owned,  however,  the  actual  site  has  not  been  improved;  it  is  used 
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for  grazing  purposes. 

As  Bensons  Landing  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  Yellowstone, 

» 

and  due  to  its  importance  to  the  development  of  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  this  would  be  an  ideal  site  for  reconstruction  and 
recreational  purposes. 
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This  intern  report  was  read  and  accepted  by  a  staff  member  at: 

Agency:  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Address:P.O.  Box  2020 

Billings,  Montana  59103 

This  report  was  completed  by  a  WICHE  intern.  This  intern's 
project  was  part  of  the  Resources  Development  Internship  Program 
administered  by  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education  (WICHE). 

The  purpose  of  the  internship  program  is  to  bring  organizations 
involved  in  community  and  economic  development,  environmental  problems 
and  the  humanities  together  with  i nsti tutuions  of  higher  education 
and  their  students  in  the  West  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

For  these  organizations,  the  intern  program  provides  the  problem¬ 
solving  talents  of  student  manpower  while  making  the  resources  of 
universities  and  colleges  more  available.  For  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  program  provides  relevant  field  education  for  their 
students  while  building  their  capacity  for  problem-solving. 

WICHE  is  an  organization  in  the  West  uniquely  suited  for  sponsor¬ 
ing  such  a  program.  It  is  an  interstate  agency  formed  by  the  thir¬ 
teen  western  states  for  the  specific  purpose  of  relating  the  resources 
of  higher  education  to  the  needs  of  western  citizens.  WICHE  has  been 
concerned  with  a  broad  range  of  community  needs  in  the  West  for  some 
time,  insofar  as  they  bear  directly  on  the  well-being  of  western 
peoples  and  the  future  of  higher  education  in  the  West.  WICHE  feels 
that  the  internship  program  is  one  method  for  meeting  its  obligations 
within  the  thirteen  western  states.  In  its  efforts  to  achieve  these 
objectives,  WICHE  appreciates  having  received  the  generous  support 
and  assistance  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration;  the  Jessie 
Smith  Noyes  Foundation;  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities; 
the  National  Science  Foundation;  the  Division  of  Education  of  HEW; 
and  of  innumerable  local  leaders  and  community  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  agency  that  sponsored  this  intern  project. 

For  further  information,  write  Bob  Hul 1 inghorst.  Director, 
Resources  Development  Internship  Program,  WICHE,  Drawer  ' P ' ,  Boulder, 
Colorado  80302,  (303)  443-6144. 
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